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474 BOOK REVIEWS 

North America During the Eighteenth Century. By F. Crockett 
and B. C. WalHs. Cambridge, 1915. Pp. 116. 

Our list of handbooks of American history is already quite 
lengthy, but the special geographical setting in which the momen- 
tous events of this great period are viewed, is the raison d'Mre 
the authors offer for this seemingly needless repetition. The rise 
of the United States to nationhood is viewed in the light of the 
limitations imposed upon the course of events by the geographical 
conditions of the time and place. These conditions, it was, that 
forced the issues of the eighteenth century, which resulted in the 
gradual growth of the colonies to the status of a nation. The 
first step in the march of events was the so-called French and 
Indian War. This conflict was geographically inevitable. The 
lines of development of the French and English colonies separate 
at first, were sure to cross in the course of the progress of each. 
The English, at first inclined to linger along the coast line for 
purposes of protection and agriculture, soon saw the need of 
westward expansion. But such reaching out past the barrier 
of the Appalachian range must needs cross the trails of the fur- 
trading French on their lines of communication between Canada 
and Louisiana. A conflict ensued which prepared the way for 
the later struggle, which ended so disastrously for England. 
The causes and occasions that lead inevitably to the break 
between the colonies and their mother-country may be summed 
up thus: British ignorance of American conditions; a short- 
sighted selfish poUcy of commercial and industrial restriction; 
a Parliament interfering in the unalienable political privileges 
of the colonies and passing sundry acts with America unrepre- 
sented, together with the geographically unwise and religiously 
repugnant conditions of the Quebec Act. The authors have noted- 
the weight that the anti-Catholic attitude of the colonies of New 
England exercised in the question — "The New England Colonies 
being further incensed by the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic Religion in Canada." Also as regards the effect this 
had upon the Canadians "for the latter knew too well what 
chances they had of retaining their religion and laws if ruled by 
the people of New England." 

Other indications than the place of publication of the book 
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might suggest the nationality of the authors. Among them is 
the Acadian question. While not unreasonably impartial on 
the whole, English coloring is evident. They are mercilessly un- 
sparing in their references to the Abbe Le Lentri; but it would 
be grossly unfair to use the faults of this misguided zealot to 
accuse the other Acadian missionaries of aught of disloyalty save 
toleration of the native habits and traditions of their peace- 
loving flock. Their vivid battle descriptions cHng very closely 
to geographical details and are written in an attractive style. 
The opening chapter treating of surface and climate conditions 
of Eastern North America is fairly exact, although a native of 
northern New York of today might require a slight restriction 
in the footnote: "The Hudson is sometimes frozen so hard as to 
provide a highway into Albany." For the convenience of the 
student or teacher, exceptionally good sketch maps and illus- 
trations are dispersed throughout the volume and each chapter 
closes with a succinct and precise summary of the matter just 
treated. Three interesting and useful tables are found in the 
appendix; the first, the estimated and census population of 
each colony in the years 1783 and 1891 respectively, with the 
number of slaves indicated; the second, a table showing the 
exports and the third, the comparative tonnage of oversea 
shipping at the time. The volume is a worthy addition to the 
literature on the beginnings of American History, 



Lincoln and Episodes of the Civil War. By William E. Doster, 
late Brevet Brigadier General, U. S. V., Provost Marshal of 
Washington. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1916. Pp. 282. 

The average reader of history becomes quite familiar with 
the leading facts, persons and movements of a period but as 
regards many little side lights his knowledge is limited. Still 
it is not necessary to mention how full of interest they really are; 
so that when we meet a volume such as the former Provost 
Marshal of Washington has given us, filled with the smaller 
incidents connected with the Civil War, we can readily find 
entertainment and gain knowledge by reading it. The matter 
of this book as the author himself tells us is memoranda jotted 



